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The Hungarian Church Situation 


“Politically and socially” Hungary is “being integrated 
more and more into the ‘East,’ but the people desire to 
remain culturally and spiritually in the realm of the 
‘West,’ according to a writer, “who has had a special 
opportunity to study the situation” there, in Christianity 
and Crisis, New York, for February 21. “Nobody is al- 
lowed to have firm roots and a constant milieu; officials 
and business men are shifted constantly; obligatory par- 
ticipation in party demonstrations, most frequently ar- 
ranged to occur on Sunday forenoons, prevents church 
attendance and interferes with family customs. Estab- 
lished customs are ridiculed as a relict of ‘bourgeois’ style ; 
in the people’s colleges for youth respectable forms are 
derided... . 


“The almost impulsive reaction of the greater part of 
the church people is also one of total and radical aver- 
sion to the new regime.” 


The main attitudes toward church-state relations are 
typified by Cardinal Mindszenty, the Lutheran Bishop 
Ordass and the Reformed Bishop Bereczky. (This, of 
course, was written before the Cardinal's trial.) All these 
points of views are to be found in the Hungarian Re- 
formed Church. Cardinal Mindszenty is “the leader of an 
aggressive and massive resistance to the new state and es- 
pecially the new form of society. The Hungarian, the 
bourgeois, and the Christian conspire together, and it is 
not clear who has the final say in the matter. From be- 
hind an ecclesiastical iron curtain an unconditional No! 
is hurled at the new regime. ... The state is placed com- 
pletely and exclusively in the shadow of the thirteenth 
chapter of Revelation. Many Protestants follow Minds- 
zenty and honor him for his courageous stand.” 


Bishop Ordass, who has been sentenced to prison for 
two years, has followed the example of Bishop Berggrav 
of Norway during World War II. “Firm resistance” is 
the only position for the church, as he sees it. The state 
has shown itself to be “indeed the state of the thirteenth 
chapter of Revelation.” But not all Lutherans agree with 
him. “It is generally expected that the Lutheran Church 
will still try to make an agreement with the state.” 


Bishop Bereczky of the Reformed Church thinks that 
in the past the church has “too unsuspectingly identified 
herself with the contemporary regime. This state now 
should also be recognized with confidence as God's instru- 
ment, and Romans 13 should predominate over Revelation 
13... . As long as there will be no persecution or gleich- 


schaltung, the government must be followed and tested, 
meanwhile not ‘despising prophesying.’’” An agreement 
has been made with the state in which the Synod accepted 
the nationalization of education. The church recognized 
in this agreement that “ ‘until now’ there has been reli- 
gious liberty,” and the state has its obligation to “main- 
tain this liberty. A joint committee, representing both the 
state and the church, controls the observance of this 
agreement. ... 


“It is observed officially, but local authorities, especially 
in the country, bring the church under such pressure by 
intimidation that in practice religious liberty is violated 
many times. ... 


“Meanwhile, each case is brought before the joint com- 
mittee and tested. The unofficial promise that by this 
agreement the Reformed Church would place itself in an 
‘exceptional position’ has proven to be an illusion. Ex- 
actly this religious liberty clause is adduced now to refute 
this ‘exceptional position’: favoring the Reformed Church 
above other churches would mean a violation of religious 
liberty.” 

The “greater part” of the Reformed Church expects 
persecution. Some groups within the church are trying 
to prepare for it by organizing an evangelistic and mis- 
sionary movement. Professor Karacsony, an educator in 
Debreczen, heads one group who declare that “all the 
atrocities of the Soviet army are a righteous judgment on 
our disobedience to the Great Commission and to the call 
to social righteousness of the prophets. We have to... 
repent in a very concrete way, namely, by evangelizing 
the East.” About 15 per cent of his followers are com- 
munist party members and are studying Russian culture 
and language seriously. Many of Professor Karacsony’s 
ideas ‘come close to” those of the former German Chris- 
tians. The former bishop of Transylvania, Professor A. 
Makkai, leads a strong evangelistic movement. Still an- 
other evangelistic group, the Society of Friends of Re- 
formed-Parish Evangelism with a center in Nyiregyhaza 
for training lay leaders, has been compromised by the 
“unclear political attitude of its leader.” 


These groups work together in the “Hungarian Re- 
vival.” A team of evangelists visited many villages in the 
autumn of 1948; “. . . the follow-up work is done by 
‘congregation builders,’ who try to gather the ‘awakened’ 
in dynamic, evangelizing groups. It is generally held that 
these groups will be the units of Christian life in the 
church of tomorrow, when the official church will be an 
instrument of the state. These cells are already formed 
in all parts of the country, and they function without 
clergy.” 
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Experiences of a Hungarian Presbyterian 


Ferenc Nagy, Prime Minister of Hungary just after 
the war, is now living in this country. He told some of 
the reasons why in an interview with James W. Hoffman, 
published in the March 5 issue of Presbyterian Life ( Phila- 
delphia). Mr. Nagy, a Presbyterian elder and lay presi- 
dent of the Hungarian Synod of Baranya, resigned as 
Prime Minister in 1947 “when the communists kidnapped 
his five-year-old boy, Lacika, and demanded the Prime 
Minister's resignation as the price of his little son’s life.” 

The church schools have been nationalized. DPresby- 
terians now have only four out of 50 colleges ; in all they 
have lost between 1200 and 1300 schools in Hungary. Mr. 
Nagy added that “the communists have seen to it that 
uniform textbooks have been adopted, books which inter- 
pret man’s life and history to square with the Party Line.” 
fle said: “Already agents are keeping lists of the names 
of churchgoers. Civil employes are demoted or fired, and 
college students have been expelled from school for show- 
ing too active an interest in religion.” 

The proportion of communists was never more than 
15 per cent. “Whisper campaigns, false accusations of 
crime, the system of framed arrests, fake confessions ex- 
torted by torture, trumped up treasons and conspiracies— 
these methods of disposing of non-communists and 
spreading silent terror could be used on the church.” Mr. 
Nagy, his interviewer comments, has “seen his statesmen 
colleagues, men of integrity whose moral strength was 
eroded by prolonged ‘questioning’ by Soviet police, con- 
fess to crimes they did not commit and accuse their friends 
of non-existent conspiracies.” 

Former President Tildy of Hungary is a Presbyterian 
minister who had long worked with Mr. Nagy in the 
Smallholders’ Party. Mr. Tildy “took a more trustful 
view” than did Mr. Nagy. But he was forced out of office 
on July 30, 1948. The same day Csornoky, his son-in-law, 
former envoy to Washington, was “arrested for plotting 
to take the President out of Hungary. On December 7 
1948, Csornoky, aged twenty-nine, was executed.” 


’ 


Protestants in Spain 


“The Spanish Protestant is a second-class citizen,” 
wrote Homer Bigart, a foreign correspondent of the New 
York Herald Tribune, in that newspaper for February 23. 
“He cannot hold official position in the government, nor 
can he rise to officer’s rank in the army unless he conceals 
his religious beliefs. He is not allowed to practice his 
faith in public.” The persecution of Protestant clergy- 
men in Spain is much like that of Roman Catholic clergy 
in Hungary. (Mr. Bigart was recently expelled from 
Hungary.) Protestants are considered to be “an evil force 
bent on disrupting . . . ‘the Spanish way of life.’ ” 

On September 10, 1947, Cardinal Segura of Seville is- 
sued a pastoral letter regretting the fact that the Spanish 
Bill of Rights of July 27, 1945 seems to provide “legal 
basis for Protestants to build places of worship in Spain.” 
The publication of this letter was followed by “an out- 
break of violence against Protestant chapels” in different 
cities. Some were wrecked ; others were stoned. 

Other statements by the clergy followed. The Arch- 
bishop of Zaragoza declared that Protestants were “bent 
on strengthening the ‘infidels, the bad Spaniards, the in- 
ternal foes of the nation.’” Ecclesia, a Catholic Action 
publication, declared that: “Tt would be an error for any 
one to believe that the charter of Spanish rights is legal 
justification for the opening of chapels, the publication of 


reviews and pamphlets, the distribution of Bibles which 
are not Catholic, or propaganda of any kind.” Some 
pamplets distributed about this time demanded even the 
denial of private worship. The quarterly meeting of Cath- 
olic clergy in Toledo in February, 1948, urged the govern- 
ment to limit Protestants to “strictly personal worship” 
with no right to proselytize. 

Since then there have been fewer acts of violence. Last 
summer, however, a group of 18 Protestants near Villa- 
dolid was imprisoned and fined 1,000 to 2,000 pesetas 
(equal to two months’ pay for the ordinary Spanish 
worker) on the charge of holding a clandestine prayer- 
meeting. 

Government sources report 160 licensed Protestant 
chapels. Protestants estimate that there are about 20,000 
members and about 50 ordained clergymen. 

The first law providing for religious liberty in Spain 
was enacted in 1913. A Protestant pastor in Madrid told 
Mr. Bigart that there is not much difficulty in Madrid but 
that the situation is “quite different” in the provinces. 
“Eight or ten chapels have been forced to close... . 

“Our Protestant soldiers are obliged to attend mass on 
pain of court martial. One was court martialed recently 
in Galicia. Protestant students in the universities are 
obliged to undergo regular military services in the bar- 
racks when their class is called up while Catholic students 
may postpone their training until summer vacation. 

Marriage and baptism by Protestant clergy receive “no 
legal recognition. This is a particular hardship to our 
workers, who, since they are not legally considered mar- 
ried, are thus denied wage supplements for their wives and 
children. Our dead are denied interment in church ceme- 
tries, and because there are very few civil burial grounds 
they must often be buried in the open field... . 

“We cannot even distribute church calendars through 
the mail.” A Catholic scholar told Mr. Bigart that “the 
Church’s main thought is security.” 

Spanish Jews, who are “only a handful,” are regarded 
as “less a menace than Protestants.” The Archbishop of 
Calahorra denounced anti-Semitism and the Nazi-Fascist 
threat to religion in 1943 and 1944. 

(Quotations from the New York Herald Tribune are 
used by permission.) 


Measures Undermining Witness of Churches 


The Executive Committee of the World Council of 
Churches, meeting in February in Switzerland, issued a 
message to the churches which are members of the Coun- 
cil, appraising measures in all parts of the world which 
are undermining the witness of churches. The commit- 
tee observes that ‘‘officers and members of the churches 
have been arrested and imprisoned on an ever-increasing 
scale.” In “numerous countries of Europe and Asia” 
there is widespread interference with church work. “The 
peril is a common peril.” Excerpts from the message 
follow: 

“In August, 1948, at the Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, its 150 member churches solemnly 
affirmed, in the light of the God-given mission of the 
church to the world, the basic principles of human rights 
and religious freedom. The members of the Executive 
Committee of the World Council, meeting for the first 
time since the Assembly was held, find themselves greatly 
disturbed by the threats to man’s rights and freedom 
which openly or covertly seem to be developing in almost 
every part of the world. 

“In numerous countries of Europe and Asia, govern- 
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ments which claim to guarantee freedom of conscience 
and religion are in fact denying it. The freedom of the 
church to preach the Word of God to all men in all realms 
of life is restricted. Religious instruction of young people 
is hindered. Christian youth movements are prohibited. 
There is interference with the training of the clergy and 
the appointment of church leaders. Obstacles are put in 
the way of public evangelism and missionary work. Off- 
cers and members of the churches have been arrested and 
imprisoned on an ever-increasing scale. In some areas, 
the churches face the possibility of the complete disrup- 
tion of their life as churches and communities. We see 
in these measures a deliberate attempt to undermine the 
witness of the churches by forcing them either to with- 
draw completely from public life, or to become the tools 
of a secular policy... . 

“In face of these dangers, we reaffirm the conviction 
of the Amsterdam Assembly ‘that every person has the 
right to express his religious beliefs in worship, teaching 
and practice, and to proclaim the implications of his be- 
liefs for relationships in a social or political community,’ 
and that ‘the nature and destiny of man by virtue of his 
creation, redemption and calling, and man’s activities in 
family, state and culture establish limits beyond which the 
government cannot with impunity go.’... 

“The challenge to certain churches is a challenge to us 
all. The peril is a common peril. The churches which 
suffer are assured at all times of the prayers of their 
fellow-Christians. But we see that the obligations of all 
Christians are in essence the same. It is our duty to build 
up the local church in the fellowship of Christ, to develop 
personal witness to Him, to engage to the full in the ser- 
vice of mankind in its common problems and sufferings. 
The life of every individual Christian and of every Chris- 
tian family must be so rooted in Christ that the faith 
lives on, even though the church for a period be deprived 
of every earthly protection, broken into fragments and 
7 1 of everything except its fellowship with its 


“Limits of Economic Planning” 


The limits of economic planning in a democratic coun- 
try are discussed by Barbara Ward, assistant editor of the 
London Economist, in the January issue of Foreign Af- 
fairs, New York. 

The “idea of central planning as a vital instrument of 
economic and social policy is only 20 years old,” she notes. 
Furthermore, most of our experience is in planning for 
war, which “cannot be an exact analogy of planning for 
peace.” 

Indeed, we really do not know much yet about “the 
most important issue raised by economic planning—which 
is the question whether or no planning is a valuable addi- 
tion to the techniques of a free society.” Planning and 
nationalization of industry are “essentially distinct con- 
cepts,” and as yet the connection between the two is “to 
a considerable extent accidental.” 

One of the main difficulties which economic planning 
is ‘‘supposed to counter” is the fact that “the unfettered 
workings of the free enterprise system create wealth but 
create it very unevenly.” Taxation to control “the scale 
of incomes and thus the flow of purchasing power in a 
community is the most widely accepted method of central 
planning by the state, and those who extend their dislike 
of planning even to a frontal attack upon taxation may 
observe in France today the disastrous economic and so- 
cial consequences of the existence in a nation of a middle 
class that refuses to be taxed.” 
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Government planning is “already a widespread prac- 
tice” in relation to prices of agricultural products; e.g., 
the American support of prices of certain farm products 
and, in some countries, “guaranteed import prices and 
government bulk purchase.” Miss Ward does not think 
that this type of planning can be given up altogether be 
cause the “very insecurity of production had already led 
the producers to begin some embryonic planning on their 
own behalf. . . . If stability and abundance are to be se- 
cured, control must be vested in a governmental agency, 
at the national or international level. . . .” 

A healthy economic life, it is estimated, needs fresh 
capital investment of from 10 to 15 per cent of the na 
tional income. If private investors do not provide it, ther 
the government must. Another important problem is the 
way in which taxation is used. “Traditional methods” of 
taxation in the past have been “exactly calculated to make 
booms more busting and slumps more profound.” Taxa- 
tion, it seems, might well be maintained in good times, and 
lowered on money for capital expansion in bad times. 
But no government has yet made “a fully consistent ane 
stable attempt to control the trade cycle.” 

Miss Ward believes that “some measure of central eco- 
nomic planning” will continue and that it “offers no in- 
evitable threat to free society.” 

British experience indicates that “decentralization of 
decision is essential,” that “physical controls are the hard- 
est and most cumbrous to manage,” and that “no amount 
of detailed control will be effective if the tide of eco 
nomic life has set against the controls.” It seems that 
“central economic planning will be most effective wher 
it uses financial rather than physical controls.” 

Miss Ward thinks that “distrust of government is prob- 
ably the soundest instinct of western society. . . . No one 
can doubt the state’s duty to secure the welfare of all its 
citizens. Equally no one can doubt its tendency to eat 
its citizens up in the process. A theory of economic sta- 
bility and social progress which nevertheless keeps within 
reasonable bounds the direct control of government is the 
only safe theory for free society.” 


Social Effects of the Discovery of Atomic Energy 


“The new world of the nucleus creates problems and 
raises challenges to the very foundation of our way of 
life,” W. W. Waymack, a member of the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, declared in an address delivered be- 
fore the Phi Beta Kappa Association of Des Moines, on 
December 6. Mr. Waymack has since resigned from the 
Commission. 

Mr. Waymack’s address on “New World, Realiy” was 
delivered in his home city. He was once editor of the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune. 

Mr. Waymack dwelt particularly on indirect social and 
political effects of the “dramatic and epochal advance of 
knowledge” involved in the discovery of atomic energy. 
He observed that a “push” has been given “to big govern 
ment”; that “the law makes national security considera 
tions paramount in the management and development of 
the atomic energy complex” ; thus “we have secrecy” both 
in the Atomic Energy Commission and other activities of 
government. 

Mr. Waymack expressed the opinion that the military 
and non-military aspects of atomic energy are so inter- 
twined that it is impossible to separate them. (This gen- 
eralization may be of particular interest to the numerous 
agencies that campaigned for “civilian control.’’) 

Of the present situation of government employes en- 
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gaged in work on atomic energy, Mr. Waymack stated: 
“We have come to a situation in which our old and deeply- 
held principles of judicial procedure in the protection of 
individual rights are not wholly applicable, have had to 
be modified, and in which there is grave danger of modi- 
fying them practically to extinction.” 

The people are still generally uninformed on the subject 
of atomic energy, Mr. Waymack said. Five paragraphs 
that summed up his opinions concerning the “presently 
perceivable effects of the new knowledge” are here quoted: 

“1. There is the tremendous further push that this has 
given to big government. Observe that under the law— 
a law which, incidentally, was passed unanimously by a 
Senate whose very instincts ran the other way but which 
could find no possible alternative—we have government 
control, government monopoly, and, for international rea- 
sons, our own iron curtain. Observe also that every other 
nation in the democratic world which has passed a law 
covering atomic energy (and quite a number have) adopts 
the same policy. 

“2. The sheer, hard logic of the facts about atomic 
energy compelled recently isolationist America to demand 
international control of a kind and by methods that go 
beyond the concept of a league of sovereign nations and 
approach ‘world government.’ And behind this radical 
proposal the other nations of the world, save only the 
Soviet bloc, have in general lined up. 

“3. Because of the known implications of the new 
knowledge, particularly as to war, coupled with the kind 
of international situation we have, the law makes national 
security considerations paramount in the management and 
development of the atomic energy complex. Therefore we 
have secrecy. Therefore we have the extremely broad 
requirements of IF. B. I. investigation of everyone work- 
ing in this business who has access to ‘restricted data’— 
investigation by a police agency which covers loyalty, 
character and associations—that is to say, almost every- 
thing from the cradle (indeed, from before the cradle) 
to the moment. In varying degrees this applies to other 
governmental operations, but peculiarly to this. There- 
fore we have become, in a sense and in a not negligible 
degree, a nation of dossiers... . 

“4. We have a situation in which progress toward 
peaceful uses and toward military strength are so inter- 
twined that separation is impossible; a situation in which 
this progress necessarily threads through a large and in- 
creasing segment of the country’s industry and through a 
large and increasing part of our institutions of higher 
education ; and yet in which there is still some serious ad- 
vocacy of turning all of it, except perhaps a few fragments, 
over to the military to run. This is not a demand of our 
top military leaders today, I hasten to add and to em- 
phasize. Nevertheless, it is still advocated. I cite it only as 
another illustration of the many ways in which entry into 
the new world of the nucleus creates problems and raises 
challenges to the very foundation of our way of life. 

“5. In the face of all this which is discernible, in the 
face of all that is to come which cannot now possibly be 
discerned, our people as a whole are still appallingly unin- 
formed as to ‘the facts of life’ about their new world and 
about the shape and import of the problems that have to 
be wisely solved, or else.” 


Germans to Study U. S. A. 


Plans to send selected German representatives to the 
United States for three months to study various aspects 
of American life, including religious activities, are being 


made by the office of Military Government of the U. §S. 
in Germany. 

As many as 600 Germans may be involved in the total 
project, which is part of a large-scale plan of reorienta- 
tion and cultural exchange. Travel expenses to and from 
the United States, as well as salaries and living expenses, 
will be paid by the American government. For the dura- 
tion of their visit the persons will be, for all practical 
purposes, in the employ of the Military Government of 
the United States in Germany. 

The Religious Affairs Branch of the Military Govern- 
ment expects to send about 80 Germans. About half of 
them will be engaged in specifically Protestant projects, 
the remainder devoting themselves to Roman Catholic 
and interfaith work. 

The Federal Council of Churches has agreed to sponsor 


eight projects for the German Protestants. The Interna- — 


tional Council of Religious Education and the National 
Lutheran Council also sponsor Protestant projects. The 
National Catholic Welfare Conference has assumed re- 
sponsibility for German Roman Catholic visitors. The 
National Conference of Christians and Jews will be re- 
sponsible for assisting those studying interfaith coopera- 
tion. 

“The function of the German Protestant and Catholic 
visitors,” the announcement of the Office of Military Gov- 
ernment said, “is to familiarize themselves thoroughly 
with specific areas of American church life. The intention 
is that, having gained such familiarity, they will return to 
Germany and be able to engraft in German church life 
much of what they have learned in the States.” 

The undertaking is intended to “promote peaceful and 
constructive relations in the postwar world, which shall be 
for the healing of the nations.” (Ecumenical Press Ser- 
vice, Geneva.) 


Council of Economic Advisers 


The Council of Economic Advisers in the office of the 
President, established by the Employment Act of 1946, 
has sent its third annual report to the President. The 
Council of three persons considers itself largely a consul- 
tative group. It has a relatively small staff. It is not 
equipped to do original research, but it collates and in- 
terprets extensive information gathered by the large gov- 
ernmental research staffs. 

The third annual report contains discussions of free 
enterprise, the function of government in relation to free 
enterprise, ethical competition, the system of administered 
prices found in various branches of industry today, the 
labor contract, problems involved in the reconciliation of 
social and economic objectives in a democratic govern- 
ment, and “limitations of economic science.” 

Dr. E. G. Nourse, formerly of the Brookings Institu- 
tion, is chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers. 
annual report is available on application to the Coun- 
cil. 

The Council makes periodic reports to the President 
concerning trends and policies. It advises and assists the 
President in the preparation of ‘The Economic Report,” 
which the President is required by law to send to Con- 
gress annually at the beginning of each regular session. 

The Joint Congressional Committee on the Economic 
Report must make a report to Congress on “The Eco- 
nomic Report” not later than March 1 of each year. The 
Joint Congressional Committee also publishes from time 
to time a paper, “Economic Indicators,” which is prepared 
by the Council of Economic Advisers. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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